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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



SRI RAMAKRISHNA ANSWERS 

Question (asked by a devotee) : ‘How can I develop love for God ? * 

Sri Ramakrishna: ‘Repeat His name, and sins will disappear. Thus 

you will destroy lust, anger, the desire for creature comforts, and so on.’ 

Question (asked by a devotee) : ‘How can I take delight in God’s name ? ’ 

Sri Ramakrishna: ‘Pray to God with an yearning heart that you may 

take delight in His name. He will certainly fulfil your heart’s desire.’ 
So saying, Sri Ramakrishna sang a song in his sweet voice, pleading 
with the Divine Mother to show Her grace to suffering men: 

0 Mother, I have no one else to blame: 

Alas! I sink in the well these very hands have dug. 

With the six passions for my spade, 

1 dug a pit in the sacred land of earth ; 

And now the dark water of death gushes forth! 

How can I save myself, O my Redeemer ? 

Surely I have been my own enemy ; 

How can I now ward off this dark water of death ? 

Behold, the waters rise to my chest! 

How can I save myself ? O Mother, save me ! 

Thou art my only Refuge ; with Thy protecting glance 
Take me across to the other shore of the world. 

He sang again: 

What a delirious fever is this that I suffer from! 

O Mother, Thy grace is my only cure. 

False pride is the fever that racks my wasted form ; 

‘I’ and ‘mine’ are my cry. Oh, what a wicked delusion! 

My quenchless thirst for wealth and friends is never-ceasing; 

How, then, shall I sustain my life ? 

Talk about things unreal, this is my wretched delirium. 

And I indulge in it always, O Giver of all good fortune! 
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My eyes in seeming sleep are closed, my stomach is filled 

With the vile-worms of cruelty. 

Alas! I wander about absorbed in unmeaning deeds; 

Even for Thy holy name I have no taste, O Mother! 

I doubt that I shall ever be cured of this malady. 

Then Sri Ramakrishna said: ‘“Even for Thy holy name I have no 
taste/’ A typhoid patient has very little chance of recovery if he loses 
all taste for food ; but his life need not be despaired of if he enjoys food 
even a little. That is why one should cultivate a taste for God’s name. Any 
name will do — Durga, Krishna, or Siva. Then if, through the chanting of 
the name, one’s attachment to God glows day by day, and joy fills the 
soul, one has nothing to fear. The delirium will certainly disappear ; the 
grace of God will certainly descend. 

‘ “As is a man’s feeling of love, so is his gain/* Once two friends were 
going along the street, when they saw some people listening to a reading of 
the Bhagavata. “Come, friend”, said the one to the other. “Let us hear 
the sacred book/’ So saying he went in and sat down. The second man 
peeped in and went away. He entered a house of ill fame. But very soon 
he felt disgusted with the place. “Shame on me!” he said to himself. “My 
friend has been listening to the sacred word of Hari ; and see where I 
am!” But the friend who had been listening to the Bhagavata also be- 
came disgusted. “What a fool I am!” he said. “I have been listening to 
this fellow’s blah-blah, and my friend is having a grand time.” In course 
of time they both died. The messenger of Death came for the soul of the 
one who had listened to the Bhagavata and dragged it off to hell. The 
messenger of God came for the soul of the one who had been to the house 
of prostitution and led it up to heaven. 

‘Verily, the Lord looks into a man’s heart and does not judge him by 
what he does or where he lives. “Krishna accepts a devotee’s inner feel- 
ing of love.” ’ 

Question (asked by a Brahmo devotee) : ‘How can one realize God ? ’ 

Sri Ramakrishna: ‘By directing your love to Him and constantly rea- 
soning that God alone is real and the world illusory. The aswattha tree 
alone is permanent ; its fruit is transitory/ 



Question (asked by a Brahmo): 
shall we do with these V 



‘We have passions like anger and lust. What 



Sri Ramakrishna: ‘Direct the six passions to God. The impulse of 

lust should be turned into the desire to have intercourse with Atman. Feel 
angry at those who stand in your way to God. Feel greedy for Him. If 
you must have the feeling / and mine, then associate it with God. Say, 
for instance, “My Rama, my Krishna.” If you must have pride, then feel 
like Vibhishana, who said, “I have touched the feet of Rama with my 
head ; I will not bow this head before anyone else.” ’ 





Editorial 



ONWARD FOR EVER\ 



There is a sage in India , a 
great Yogi , one of the most 
wonderful men I have ever 
seen in my life. He is a 
peculiar man , he will not teach 
any one ; if you ask him a 
question he will not answer. 
It is too much for him to take 
up the position of a teacher , 
he will not do it. If you ask 
a question, and wait for some 
days, in the course of conver- 
sation he will bring up the 
subject, and wonderful light 
will he throw on it. He told 
me once the secret of work, 
“Let the end and the means be 
joined into oner When you 
are doing any work, do not 
think of anything beyond. Do 
it as worship, as the highest 
worship, and devote your 
whole life to it for the time 
being. Thus , in the story , the 
Vyadha and the woman did 
their duty with cheerfulness 
and whole-heartedness ; and 
the result was that they be- 
came illuminated, clearly show- 
ing that the right performance 
of the duties of any station in 
life, without attachment to 
results, leads us to the highest 
realization of the perfection of 
the soul. 

. . . Let us work on, doing 
as we go whatever happens to 
be our duty and being ever 

ready to put our shoulders to 
the wheel . Then surely shall 
we see the Light ! 









PRAYER : ITS PERSPECTIVE 

AND POWER 

■ 

I 

If you walked down the street of any 
major town in the world and asked the first 
ten persons you met, ‘Do you want to be 
ignorant V ‘Do you like to be miserable V 
‘Do you wish to die ?\ the invariable reply 
in every case would be an emphatic ‘No*. 
But if you scrutinized their daily lives, you 
would usually find that they are involved in 
such activities and actuated by such aims 
as will render them ignorant and miserable, 
and ultimately lead them to the ‘inevitable’ 
end, death. This is certainly an agonizing 
paradox. 

‘Men are born ; they suffer ; they die.’ 
In these words, according to a tale told by 
Anatole France, a wise man once summariz- 
ed all the history of mankind. In fact, that 
is only part of the history of man. The 
other part, and the more important one, is 
his unabated search for knowledge, happi- 
ness, and immortality. 

This primordial and pertinacious search 
is a characteristic that the space-age man 
shares with the stone-age man. Strangely 
enough, both types have adopted the same 
self-defeating means and measures for ac- 
complishing the desired ends. The search 
for perennial happiness, light, and life on the 
physical and intellectual planes has always 
ended in a heart-rending fiasco. Dismayed at 
such stunning failures, man pauses and asks, 
‘What, then, are the right means ?’ That is 
the beginning of inner awakening. 

Man may be viewed as a purely physical 
being. Then he will live like birds and 
beasts and share their fate. He may be 
viewed as a psycho -physical being. Then 
he will be a rational ape, inventing suicidal 
engines of destruction, and possessing the 
privilege, not shared by the apes, of going 
insane. Again, man may be viewed as a 
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spirit inhabiting the psycho-physical abode. 
Then we can account for his restless and 
ancient quest for happiness, knowledge, and 
deathlessness. Eternal existence, awareness, 
and bliss are the very nature and texture of 
the spirit. And hankering for the Eternal 
is a spiritual hankering and can be satisfied 
in a spiritual way only. ‘The Creator has 
given us souls equal to all the world,’ said 
a philosopher, ‘and yet satiable not even 
with a whole world.” Says Sri Kjrsaia : 
‘Having got into this world of evanescence 
and misery, worship Me.’ What is this ‘Me’ ? 

n 

The subatomic and the antimatter world 
of the physicist, the galactic and extra- 
galactic immensities of the cosmologist, the 
molecular and cytological vistas of the bio- 
logist, and the fathomless psyche of the 
psychologist have made man gaze and gasp 
in awe of a mystery that defies all attempts 
at disrobing. Man, despite all claims of so- 
called scientific conquests, is reduced to the 
naive state of a tiny tot picking parti-colour- 
ed pebbles on the shores of that infinite 
mystery. The microcosmic and the macro- 
cosmic worlds have completely engulfed the 
midget that is the human mind. 

Speaking about this mystery and the ori- 
gin of true religious consciousness. Dr. Al- 
bert Einstein, the physicist of relativity- 
fame, says in I Believe : 

‘The most beautiful thing we can experi- 
ence is the mysterious. It is the source 
of all true art and science. He to whom 
this emotion is a stranger, who can no 
longer pause to wonder and stand rapt 
in awe, is as good as dead: his eyes 
are closed. This insight into the mys- 
tery of life, coupled though it be with 
fear, has also given rise to religion. To 
know that what is impenetrable to us 
really exists, manifesting itself as the 
highest wisdom and the most radiant 
beauty which our dull faculties can 
comprehend only in their most primi- 



tive forms — this knowledge, this feeling, 
is at the centre of true religiousness.’ 1 * 

These words could very well have come 
from a man of religion, save the clause 
about fear. It is perhaps the Semitic back- 
ground of Einstein which makes him tag on 
the fear-clause to this very wise statement. 
Fear is not always coupled with religious 
insight but love and wonder are. That 
Mystery — which we can safely designate as 
Truth or God — exists, manifests Itself as 
the highest wisdom and is radiantly beauti- 
ful or blissful. A man who wants to be- 
come really wise, happy, and immortal 
must seek It, establish contact with It, and 
realize his oneness with It. 

Said Swami Vivekananda in his ‘Paper 
on Hinduism* read at the Chicago Parlia- 
ment of Religions: 

‘Then alone can death cease when I am 
one with life, then alone can misery 
cease when I am one with happiness 
itself, then alone can all errors cease 
when I am one with knowledge itself ; 
and this is the necessary scientific con- 
clusion.’ 1 

III 

‘Man stands between two infinities,’ re- 
marked Bertrand Russel, ‘the infinitely small 
and the infinitely big.’ He forgot to add — 
or, rather he would not— -that this man in 
the middle is himself the infinity, wonder- 
ingly looking into the two others, which 
he encompasses. Because he is himself a 
part and parcel of that stupendous Mystery, 
he, as it were, seeks to rejoin It. The little, 
limited personality must expand till it is 
coextensive with that which is omnipresent. 

In his ignorance man has forgotten his 
organic relation with God. In his spiritual 
isolation he is like a bubble of air caught 
under a mass of water and striving to rejoin 

la I Believe (George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
London, 1952), p. 72. 

1 Complete works , Vol. I (1962), p. 14, 
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the vast atmosphere above. He is like a 
drop of water separated from the ocean, 
its home, and struggling to run down to it. 
He is like a spark from a raging fire, separat- 
ed and almost bereft of heat and glow, 
wanting to fall back into the blaze. All 
human endeavours and adventures are the 
various expressions of the soul’s strivings 
to get back to its eternal home, namely 

God. 

God is like a boundless reservoir of infi- 
nite strength, wisdom, bliss, and perfection. 
Just as a man who wants to irrigate his 
field should cut a channel to connect it with 
the reservoir, so a man who wants eternal 
life and joy should link himself up with 
God. To employ another analogy : A 

house to be illuminated is to be connected 
suitably with the powerhouse. So is a man, 
seeking eternal light, to establish contact 
with God. 

Thus, prayer is the means by which we 
can establish contact with God who is the 
embodiment of knowledge, truth, and bliss, 
and draw from Him the spiritual sustenance 
to nourish the soul. 

‘Prayer’ in our minds is usually associat- 
ed with ‘a mere exercise of the words of the 
ears’, ‘a mere repetition of empty formula’, 
and with a certain amount of monotony. 
But according to those who have correctly 
understood and practised it, prayer is 
‘inward communion’ or a rapport of the 
soul with the Oversoul. 

Says Auguste Sabatier, a liberal French 
theologian : 

‘Religion is an intercourse, a conscious 
and voluntary relation, entered into by 
a soul in distress with the mysterious 
power upon which it feels itself to de- 
pend, and upon which its fate is con- 
tingent. This intercourse with God is 
realized by prayer. Prayer is religion in 
act ; that is, prayer is real religion. ... 
Religion is nothing if it be not the vital 
act by which the entire mind seeks to 
save itself by clinging to the principle 



from which it draws its life. This act 
is prayer, by which term I understand 
no vain exercise of words, no mere re- 
petition of certain sacred formulae, but 
the very movement itself of the soul, 
putting itself in a personal relation of 
contact with the mysterious power of 
which it feels the presence — it may be 
even before it has a name by which to 
call it .’ 2 

Another precise definition of prayer 
comes from the pen of the noted scientist. 
Dr. Alexis Carrel: 

‘Prayer should be understood, not as a 
mere mechanical recitation of formulas, 
but as a mystical elevation, an absorption 
of consciousness in the contemplation of 
a principle both permeating and trans- 
cending our world .’ 3 

Yet another remarkable passage explain- 
ing prayer comes from Evelyn Underhill, the 
famous writer on mysticism: 

‘Prayer means turning to reality, taking 
our part, however humble, tentative and 
half-understood, in the continual conver- 
sation, the communion, of our spirits 
with the Eternal Spirit ; the acknowl- 
edgement of our entire dependence, 
which is yet the partly free dependence 
of the child. For Prayer is really our 
whole life toward God, our longing for 
Him, our “incurable God-sickness,” as 
Barth calls it, our whole drive towards 
Him. It is the humble correspondence' 
of the human spirit with the Sum of all 
Perfection, the Fountain of Life .’ 4 

These three statements, coming as they do 
from thoughtful and responsible persons, 
deserve to be deeply reflected upon if we 
wish to steep ourselves in the true spirit of 
prayer. 

2 Abridged and quoted by William James : 
Varieties of Religious Experience, (Collier 
Books, New York, 1967), p. 361. 

3 Man The Unknown, (Hamish Hamilton 
London, 1937), pp. 143-4. 

4 The Spiritual Life, (Hodder and Stough- 
ton, 1937), p. 61, 
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Prayer can be broadly classified as mental 
and oral. 

If prayer is understood in the sense of the 
soul’s communion with God, then thought 
becomes a necessary intermediary. Our 
mind is generally outgoing and full of the 
impurities of desires and passions. Because 
it is desire-laden, the mind is unsteady. 

One important psychological fact is that 
the mind takes on the colour of the thoughts 
it feeds upon. What is conscious now is 
unconscious a little while later. The heavy 
silt of impurities accumulated in the un- 
conscious has been slowly and assiduously 
gathered by us, thought by thought. This 
silt has given its ‘colour’ to our mind and 
personality. There is no easy way to clear 
this silt. Wie talk of ‘brainwashing’. It is 
not washing in the literal sense of washing 
a linen. Thoughts are the liquid one has to 
use to wash the brain. If by constantly 
dwelling on objects of desires the mind has 
become greedy and carnal, then, by making 
it persistently dwell on God and divine attri- 
butes, we can make it calm and spiritual. 

So, then, mental prayer consists in silently 
concentrating the mind on the form and attri- 
butes of God. Sri Ramanuja, the philoso- 
pher-saint of Southern India, says that God 
is ‘the great ocean of innumerable blessed 
qualities’. We can take up any quality that 
appeals to us, e.g. purity, comoassion, 
beauty, or love, and think of it. Then we 
begin to clear up the subconscious lumber. 
The restless morbid mind gradually becomes 
steady and pure. The inner cleavage and 
conflict disappear. New energy and felicity 
well up from within us. We become chang- 
ed persons. 

y 

Oral prayer is the familiar form of prayer 
in which we make use of words and verses, 
psalms and hymns, to commune with God. 
It may be a step below mental prayer but 



is a necessary preparation for the majority 
of us. We should take care to see, however, 
that the mind remains where our words are. 
‘Only,’ as Gandhiji warned, ‘whatever be the 
form, let not the spirit wander when the 
words of prayer run on out of your 
mouth .’ 5 

This form of prayer can be conveniently 
studied under four separate groups: Peti- 

tionary, Illuminatory, Laudatory, Universal 
or Unselfish. There are alternatives to this 
grouping depending on the writer’s con- 
venience . 6 

Petitionary Prayer : 

Man in his trials and privations looks up 
to God for intervention, and beseeches for 
help and fulfilment. Whether such appeals 
for divine help are answered or not is be- 
side the point. This form of prayer, how- 
ever, betokens a very rudimentary under- 
standing of God. Oftentimes, these supplica- 
tions spring from gross selfishness, and are 
ridiculously childish. A good specimen of 
such petitionary prayers is found in the 
‘Goncourts’ Journal’. A rich old man is re- 
ported to have prayed every night: 
‘O Lord, let not phlegm accumulate in my 
lungs ; let the little flies not sting me ; let 
me live long enough to pile up another 
hundred thousand francs ; let the emperor 
not be overthrown so that my government 
securities may rise, and let the rise in 
Anzin coal shares be maintained.’ 

Though God is sometimes compared to 
the ‘Kalpavtrksa’ or ‘the Wish-yielding tree’. 
He, unlike the mythical tree, seems to 
exercise discretion in responding to our 
prayers. Once in a way, to teach us sober- 
ing lessons and to have a little fun. He 
seems to grant our myopic petitions. We 

5 ‘A Discourse on Prayer’, Young India, 
23-1-1930. 

6 Vide: Aldous Huxley, Perennial Philoso- 
phy, (Harper and Row), p. 219, 
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are no doubt jubilant. But, what appears An uncommon feature of this prayer is 
to be pleasant turns out to be poisonous, the collective consciousness behind it. God 
We rend our hair and gnash our teeth, curse is to guide not ‘my understanding' alone but 
ourselves and God too for the desire and ‘our understanding'. It is a prayer as much 
its fulfilment! for others as it is for oneself. 

Even the petitionary devotee is not con- Another exquisite example of this type of 
demned by Sri Kfsna in the Bhagavad-gita. prayer is found in the Yajur-Veda: s 

He is noble, indeed. He says. That is be- ‘p rom t ^ Q unreal, lead me to the Real ; 

cause men by constitution and circumstance From darkness, lead me to Light ; 

feel desperately helpless. Whom else they From death, lead me to Immortality.’ 

could approach for help if not God ? But 

while praying to God they should learn to au ator y ra y er • 

leave the actual fulfilment of the entreaty An enormous portion of hymnody of 
to His all-knowing Will : O Lord, I am any religion consists of this class of prayer, 

helpless and forlorn. It is You I can ap- There is in the human heart something 
peal for succour. If it be Thy will, may I which resonates to the finger-touch of the 
be rescued from this difficulty.' Their sublime and the beautiful. Just as the sun- 
devotion will soon leave behind its materia- rise on the seashore or the sundown glow 

lity and become sublimated. on the snow-peaks stirs our hearts to joy and 

song, the vastness, beauty, and sublimity of 

Illuminatory Prayer : God move devotees to psalms and songs in 

Just as an ordinary man wants God’s glorification, 
help in worldly matters, a spiritual aspirant If a man sings of a sunset or a scenery, 
seeks divine aid in spiritual matters, for no inner transformation may ever take 
inner purification and enlightenment. Here place in him. But the case with singing 
also we find an element of petitioning. But the glory of God is different. God's glory 
when we implore God for purity, devotion, has the power to purify the mind and charge 
dispassion and knowledge, the prayer ceases it with strength, elevation, and ecstasy. The 
to be ‘petitionary' in the customary sense, annals of world religions abound in instan- 
ce desire for Bhakti is no desire at all/ ces of saints who by devoting themselves 
Sri Ramakrishna used to say. Desires bind solely to hymns and canticles, became lllu- 
a man firmly to body and the world but mined and perfected. The compositions of 
Bhakti liberates him from all bondage. some of them are instinct with a transform- 

God is the sole source of purity, knowl- ing power. 



edge, and bliss. If we want to be purified 
and illumined inwardly, we have to think of 
and pray to Him. He is the holiness of the 
holy men and the teacher par excellence. 

The Vedic Gayatri is a fine example of 
the prayer for illumination: 

‘Let us meditate on the worshipful glory 
of the Radiant Being (who illumines 
everything). May He guide our under- 
standing.’ 7 



Universal Prayer: 

This is the spontaneous outpouring of a 
soul which feels for the good of all living 
beings in the whole universe. One need not 
be even a believer to use this form of prayer. 
From the highest illumined sage, oblivious 
of his own ego, to the agnostic and the 
atheist, all can use this form of prayer. It 
inspires unselfishness, purifies the soul. 



7 Rg-Veda, 3.62*10. 



* Satapatha Brahmana, 14.4.30.31. 
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brings inner and outer harmony, and tears 
down the prison-walls of egoism. The 
Buddhist scriptures and the Hindu hymno- 
logy contain many examples of which we 
give only two here. 

‘May all be freed from dangers. May 
all realize what is good. May all be 
actuated by noble thoughts. May all 
rejoice everywhere.’ 

‘May the wicked become virtuous. May 
the virtuous attain tranquillity. May the 
tranquil be free from bonds. May the 
freed make others free.’ 

VI 

Someone may rightly question: ‘Ours 

is not a praying society ; ours is a progres- 
sive society. Wihy pray ? ’ Or ‘Prayer 
makes a man individualistic and asocial. 
Why resort to it?’ 

Progress sure there is at present, but at 
what cost ? What a Pandora’s box of 
plagues and problems has progress unlock- 
ed ? Progress has robbed man of sleep 
and turned social life into a nightmare. It 
has spawned and suckled mental ills, crime, 
and cruelty unsurpassed by any previous 
epoch. Surely it is a strange kind of ‘pro- 
gressive society’ whose city-streets are more 
dangerous than tropical jungles. In the 
name of such a society, the individual is 
ground to dust and his spiritual dimension 
completely ignored. Is it to be wondered 
at that a terrible revulsion, unheard of in 
history, has burst upon this society ? As 
Dean Inge once wrote, civilization is a 
disease which is invariably fatal. 



If progress shatters man, prayer makes 
him whole. If progress crushes the indivi- 
dual and corrupts society, prayer exalts the 
individual and cleanses society. Prayer re- 
conciles a man to himself and integrates 
him with the society. A man of prayer, 
because he stands on a universal principle, 

• 4 

will be at peace with himself and the whole 
world. 

In conclusion and as a final answer to the 
questions raised, we like to quote the words 
of a notable writer who compares the man 
of prayer or the contemplative to the tree, 
--which silently works to keep the oxygen- 
balance in the atmosphere — and to the 
neutron— a chargeless fundamental particle 
through which flows out the cosmic energy. 
He says: 

‘Such is the contemplative: He is the 

tree which stands still and therefore 
seems an escapist from the busy rush of 
the energy-consuming world. He manu- 
factures silently and invisibly the breath 
of life. If the supply failed for a minute 
in the lungs of the men who use the 
breath with which he supplies them to 
dismiss him as a useless encumberer of 
the ground, all human life must gasp, 
suffocate and collapse. He is the 
neutron which because it has no charge, 
because it is completely empty of self- 
will or personal motive, can admit into 
the stresses and confusions of time the 
unwearying sustenance of eternity .’ 9 

9 Gerald Heard, Preface to Prayer (Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1944), pp. 163-4. 



Blessed is the mind which, praying without distraction, acquires ever greater 
longing for God. 

Blessed is the mind which, during prayer, is drawn neither to the material 
nor to possessions. 

Blessed is the mind which, during prayer, is insensible to all things. 



— St. Nilus of Sinai 



LETTERS OF A SAINT 



The Lord My Refuge 

Kankhal 

27.7.1914 

Dear—, 

I duly received your letter dated 5th Sravana 1 and noted the contents. 
Now I see that it was not you alone who did not receive my last letter, but none 
of those to whom I wrote on that day did. So the trouble must have originat- 
ed at this end. However, henceforth I shall be particularly careful to see that 
such a thing does not happen again. As a matter of fact, quite a few import- 
ant things were written in my last letter. Anyway the Lord’s will has pre- 
vailed. Let me now try to reply to your letter on hand. 

You have quoted the words ‘ Karmayogastu Kamlnani ? Karma Yoga 
is prescribed for those who have desires’, and asked what kind of Karma is 
this ? In the first place we notice the word Kaminam is used, which means, for those 
who have desires. This implies that those who have desires cannot do desire- 
less work (niskama karma). Their work will necessarily be associated with 
desire ( sakama ), but on that account it need not necessarily be full of blemish. 
If such work is not approved by the scripture or if it is dishonest, then alone 
is it blemished. Those who have very strong desires for enjoyment, must per- 
form work motivated by desires ( sakama karma) for the fulfilment of their de- 
sires. They will not even be able to grasp properly the precepts about desire- 
less work. This is why the scriptures enjoin on them work associated with the 
desire. It is not that the Gita has enjoined only desireless work. It has also 
prescribed work associated with desire, in such verses as, ‘ Sahayajhah praja 
srstva 3 etc. 

The moot point is this : what can mere precepts accomplish ? And are 
precepts of one kind only ? You will notice that for aspirants of various degrees 
of competency various precepts are given. That precept which a person is 
competent to follow appeals to him and he also derives benefit by following it 
with faith. That is why the Lord teaches: 

to i 4 

Through the performance of work for which one is competent, one has 
to bring about the preponderance of sattva in one’s nature — this is the pur- 

iName of a month in the Bengali calender, corresponding to July-August. 

2 From a verse in Srimad Bhagavatam, XI. 20.7. 

3 The reference here is to the verse : 

srt: sr'mfa: l 

3T%5=r SrafaciTEgJrq- II »fafT, ?l?o 

‘The Prajapati, having in the beginning created mankind together with Yajna 
(Sacrifice) said, “By this shall you multiply : this shall be the milch cow of your desires**.* III. 10 

4 ‘Devoted to his own duty, a man attains the highest perfection/ G$td, XV1II.45 
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port of the scriptures. Some scope for enjoyment must be provided for the 
nature in which there is a strong desire for enjoyment. Such a person’s desire 
for enjoyment will never be set at rest through mere compulsive precepts. But 
along with enjoyment (of desired objects) it is very important to discriminate 
between the real and the unreal, for satiety cannot be attained through sense- 
enjoyment. The more one enjoys the more the desire for it increases, like 
fire fed with melted butter. Therefore, one also needs to practise discrimina- 
tion at the time of enjoying sense-objects. This done, in the course of time 
one may have the awakening of spiritual consciousness through the practice of 
discrimination as happened in the case of king Yayati . 5 

Of course, desireless work should be aimed at, but this just cannot be 
done by physical force. Really speaking, there cannot be any desireless work 
at all. No one, indeed, becomes desireless without attaining spiritual knowl- 
edge ( Jnana ). 

(When we speak of) the performance of desireless work before the attain- 
ment of spiritual illumination, that means — to desire God is synonymous with 
desirelessness ( Akamo , Visriukdmo va). In other words, the work that is done 
for the realization of God, is characterized as desireless. Sri Ramakrishna used 
to say: desire for bhakti is not to be counted a desire (just as) hmche 6 greens 
are not to be counted as greens, sugar candy is not to be counted as a sweet, 
the sour of lemon is not to be counted as sour. That is to say, the desire for 
devotion does not become a cause of bondage. Likewise, work done desiring 
the realization of God, is desireless work. Truly speaking, only the men of 
spiritual illumination can perform desireless work, for only in them have all 
desires been destroyed by knowledge. No one but the man of illumination 
(Jndni) has the power to perform desireless work. However, as I have said 



5 This story occurs in the Adi-parvan of the Mahdbharata : Yayati, son of King Nahu$a, 
was a celebrated king of the Lunar race. He married DevayanS, daughter of 
§ukra, the preceptor of the Asuras. But Yayati fell in love with (Sarmisthia, a) 
maid-servant of Devay&nl. (Sarmi$tha was in fact the daughter of Vrshaparvan, the king of 
the Asuras who had asked her to be Devayanl's maid-servant as a recompense for her 
(Sarmi^tha’s) insulting conduct towards DevayanI on a previous occasion) . Aggrieved at this 
Devayani went to her father and complained against her husband. Her father, Sukra, cursed 
Yayati with premature infirmity and old age. Yayati, however, propitiated Sukra and obtained 
from him permission to transfer his decripitude to any one who would consent to take it. 
He asked his five sons, but all refused except Puru, the youngest. Yayati accordingly trans- 
ferred his infirmity to Puru, and, once more in the prime of youth, passed his time in the 
enjoyment of sensual pleasure. This, so the story goes, he did for a thousand years; yet his 
desire was not satisfied. At last, with a resolute act of right discrimination, he renounced 
sensual life, restored youth to Puru, and, having made him successor to the throne, repaired 
to the forest to lead a spiritual life and meditate upon the Supreme Spirit. Yayati stated the 
revelation that changed his life (though not before ten centuries of enjoyment had elapsed) 
in these words of wisdom ; ‘Desire is never satisfied through the enjoyment of sense-objects ; 
rather it increases all the more like fire fed by melted butter. This earth full of food-grains, 
gold, animals and women is not enough for (satisfying the desires of) even one person ; henoe 
desire should be renounced.’ {Mahdbharata, Adi-parvan, 85.12, 13) . 

6 A type of spinach which grows in plenty in the watery places of rural Bengal. It has 
a medicinal value. 




